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SUBJECTS FOR PUBLIC DISCUSSION 


DURING THE PRESENT MONTH, 


AT THE ROOMS OF 


THE LONDON CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY. 
36, RED LION SQUARE, 


On Tuesday Evenings, at Eight o’Clock, precisely. 


May end. “ Is there any principle in human nature, that presents an insurmount- 
able barrier to the Co-operative System?” 
- Oth. “Is it possible under the present system of Competition, or division of interests 
ia the production and distribution of wealth, effectually to remedy the whole, or the 
greater part of the evils now existing in Society?” 
- 36th. “Can the working classes permanently improve their condition by combina- 
tions, to raise the rate of wages, benefit societies, and similar means now adopted by 
them?” 
» 23rd. “Is not that system of Society the best, in which equality of wealth, general 
diffusion of knowledge, and perfect liberty co-exist ?” 
. 30th. “Are continuous or detached buildings the best adapted for Co-operative 


”” 


Associations ? 





The London Co-operative Society, desires to remind the friends of 
the New System, and all who are sincerely desirous of improving the 
condition of mankind, that in every effort made to draw public - 
attention to the all important subject of social science, considerable 
expences are unavoidably incurred, and that unless those who have it 
in their power to render pecuniary as well as intellectual support, 
‘ come forward to second the exertions of the Society, that. progress 
cannot be made, which it is the interest of all classes to see effected. 
As the funds of the society (arising out of annual subscriptions) are 
not yet sufficient to enable it to take those steps necessary to make 
the principles it advocates generally understood, it 1s earnestly re- 
quested that every true philanthropist and enquirer after truth will 
not withhold his.“ mite.” 


Subscriptions and donations ave received at the Office of the Society, 


36, Red Lion Square. 
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REVIEW. 


“6 The causes of the present crisis explained. First Part of an Analy- 
‘tical Exposition of the erroneous Principles and ruinous conse- 
* quences of the commercial system of Great Britain: tllustrative 
“* of its influence on the physical, social, and moral condition of the 
*¢ People. Founded on statistical illustrations of the British Empire. 
“* Published by I. Miller, 5, Bridge rien vi Blackfriars. By 
« John Powell.” 


Ir requires no call from us, to compel the attention of every reflect. 
ing and feeling, mind to the causes of our present almost universal 
distresses, so nearly connected with the best modes of alleviating or 
removing them. Those few who have not yet personally suffered, 
must be affected thro’ sympathy with the desolation around them, or 
thro’ apprehension of evils ultimately alighting on themselves. 

We hail the pamphlet before us, as it comes from one of the opera- 
tive classes, not a mental merely, but a physical laborer; who relying 
on statistical information, and unabashed at the learning and preten- 
sions of those technically called his superiors, deliberately arraigns 
them of ignorance of their duties, of the effects of their own measures, 
and of course, of the proper measures to be pursued, not only to get 
out of the present crisis, but to establish permanent national prosperity. 

Tue present pamphlet is but the jirst part, and does little more 
than point out statistical facts, unknown to, or misquoted by those 
who conduct the national affairs, or reprobate measures or reasonings, 
pernicious in the opinion of the author, arising out of such misconcep- 
tion of facts. We have been anxiously expecting the publication of 
the second part, in which Mr. Powell proposes to state those measures 
which he would regard as remedies for the present crisis, and efficient 
to prevent a recurrence of such calamities. 

VOL. I. K 2 
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Taart the men possessed of the political power of the country as 
well as almost all of those who are styled political economists, were 
supremely ignorant of the real state of the country, while they were 
lately chaunting the unrivalled prosperity of all the /eading interests, or 
that they wilfully disregarded or shut their eyes to the situation of all 
their fellow creatures, except those comparatively few comprehended 
in the term “leading interests,” is a fact now universally admitted, 
and become of historical record. Never were exultationsand prophe- 
cies so speedily and so terribly falsified. Nay more, not only were 
the statesmen and prophets deceived as to the situation of the mass 
of their fellow creatures—which perhaps did not interest them, or was 
regarded as being out of their reach—but it appears that they have 
been almost equally deceived as to what they deemed and proclaimed 
the prosperity, even of those comprehended in the circle of the 
leading interests; which apparently indicated merely; landowners, 
capitalists, church-men, navy and army-men, and all other classes 
living at comparative ease on the products of the labours of the indu- 
strious classes. 

Ir the happiness of nine-tenths of the human beings that people 
this country, of the industrious classes, be of any moment; if the real 
permanent happiness of even the remaining one tenth, who live with- 
out adequate enjoyment on the products of their labor, at the expense 
of their eternal degradation, plysical, mental, and social, be worthy 
our serious pursuit, it is surely time to seek out in good earnest 
permanent remedies for the evils that now assail us, and that have 
periodically assailed us; evils, under whose almost indiscriminating 
pressure, all classes are in their turn bowed down: the accumulated 
wealth of the rich is not secure: the poor are suddenly deprived of 
even those scanty means of subsistence which the ordinary working 
of the social machine, as now constituted, permits them. 

Att Mr. Powell’s inferences and reasonings are drawn from, and 
founded on, statistical facts: whether we or others may agree or not 
with Mr. P. in those inferences and reasonings, all must feel indebt- 
ed to him and those with whom he co-operated in collecting, with 
great'labor, for public use the vast body of useful information to the 
economist and social enquirer contained in the “‘ statistical illustra- 
tions of the British Empire,’ published by Miller, 5, Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. As far as these facts may be made indicative of the 
proper remedies to be used, not only for the temporary curing of our 
present diseases, but for the establishment and preservation of the 
permanent health, or happiness, of all the inhabitants of these coun- 
tries, the author has afforded to his opponents as wel! as to his friends 
the means of correcting his errors. The tables of these {lustrations, 
contain some tremendous facts, but very little known, or even sus- 
pected; the mere statement of which, independant of any local or 
temporary pressure of distress, is enough to arouse from apathy to 
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reflection and exertion all those minds which are not altogether dead 
to sympathy and to rational foresight. 

Ir is stated, page 18 of the pamphlet befére us, that, from 1798 to 
1824 ‘* wages, and consequently the means of the people to consume 
** subsisting comforts, had fallen one half. Thus with an increase of 
**four millions of people, with an increase of labor among producers, 
‘*of machinery and all the aids derived to production by women and 
‘children, the increased physical exhaustion consequent on such in- 
*¢ crease of exertion, and the increased number of non-producers and 
** luxurious living amongst them, the amount of subsisting comforts 
‘*consumed” (amongst the whole) ‘had scarcely increased.” 

Tuts is proved by reference to tables drawn up from the government 
returns, shewing that while the consumption of malt throughout En- 
gland and Wales has decreased since 1798, even since 1730, when the 
population was not one half of what it now is, the consumption of sugar 
has not increased since 1798, and the consumption of tea, which 
with sugar might have been used as substitutes, has only encreased 
abouta sixth! such facts as to the real permanent nature of our evils, 
are worth volumes of speculation and declamation. Again, page 31. 

**THE people have increased four millions in number since 1790 to 
*¢ 92, and all that are able to work in labouring families, are put to 
‘¢ productive occupation with increased intensity of application ; and 
** altho’ the monied aristocracy have increased in number and luxuri- 
‘ous living, yet there is but about the same quantity of foreign and 
‘‘ domestic subsisting comforts divided among the fourteen millions, 
‘‘as among the ten millions; thus a labouring family consisting of 
*¢ seven persons, with all hands fully occupied, have no more subsisting 
** comforts to divide among them than five had. Kither they had too 
‘* many comforts in 1791—2, or they have now too few. The latter 
“jis the case, and the pressure of want occasions difficulties and 
** discontent in families, and stimulates young persons to endeavour 
*‘ to obtain subsistence by other means than labour, and leads to the 
“enlargement of our prisons, &c. The following results must strike 
*¢ the most stupid, and those that are most indifferent to the condition 
‘Sof the people. The quantity of malt consumed, on the annual 
“average of the five years ending 1823, was less than 1791—2, and 
** even less than on the annual average of the first fifty years of the 
* Jast century, when the population was not half its present number. 


Money paid for 


Population of 


| Year. 


“ Year. England Bushels of ‘Yq relief 
and Wales. Malt. | of Paupers, 
1730 5,796,000 | 26,365,460 Z £686,971 
“1776 7,600,000 1750 1,521,732 
© 1791—2 8,800,000 | 28,292,732 | 
1819-23 | 12,218,000 | 25,320,335 L 5,734,216 
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** Te the foregoing facts are not sufficient to produce conviction of 
“the degraded condition of the people, it must result from wilful 
“blindness. Nature forbids that a wise and virtuous people can be 
© made out ofa starving one. A third portion of the people are sub- 
*‘dued to the parish by the pressure of want, and as many more 
*¢ struggle with labour and privation. The social affections, the only 
“cement of society, are annihilated.” Now, the fact of the evils ef 
the pre-ent crisés to all classes, rich as well as poor—anxiety and pri- 
vation to the rich, misery and starvation to the poor—being admitied 
by all ; ane the fact of the permanent degradation of the nidustrious 
classes, even during the intervals of periodical excitement, being de- 
monstrated by the statistical tables, exhibiting the actual and compa- 
rative state of the people of this country ; it remains that we and all 
rational people enquire into the causes of these evils and the perma- 
nent remedies of them. | 

Or the remedies the present pamphlet does not profess to treat : it 
but indistinctly points at some measures: we hope the mind of the 
author is too enlightened to suppose that any system of commercial 
or manufacturing restrictions or wages regulation, would prove eflicient 
remedies, under such a system, full of the complication of restrictions, 
privileges, protections, and monopolies, these evils have grown up. 
But it is better at present to defer the consideration of remedies, and 
to see how far we go along with our author as to the causes, on which 
he speaks more plainly and advisedly, 

Our author does not seem to suppose that there is anything essen- 
tially wrong in the permanent principle, by which the social machine 
is now regulated, namely the system of isolated exertion or of labor 
by individual competition. He thinks, on the contrary, that all our 
evils arise from the want of skill in the directors of the existing ma- 
chinery.. It is said, page 19, “the whole of these derangements of 
soctety, are mainly altributable tv the errors of our monetary, finan- 
cial, and commercial systems.” Again, page 28; “ all the scribblers 
*¢ risk their conjectures—it is this cause, and that cause, and any cause 
*‘ but the right cause. What are the real causes? They are these, 
‘and no man can controvert the positions, viz. That, the only prin- 
“* ciple that can render forcign commerce profitable or useful, tsa 
“ nozcer in the people to consume foreign productions. That the in- 
““tervention of money as lokens of interchange has destroyed the 
“principle of, ** products creating a market for products,’’ and the 
“* power of purchase, or means of consumption, are determined by the 
“pecuniary resources of the purchasers. And that with these fz 
** incontrovertible principles before every man’s eyes, so far from le- 
“ gislators adopting regulations, adapted to increase the means of the 
“*neople to consume forcign productions, they legislate in a way to 
** increase the exportation of British production, supplying the most 
* artificial stimulus to such exportation, and af the same time to di 
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“minish the means of the people to consume foreign productions.” 
Again, coming more to particulars, it is said, page 10, “as the power 
“of the people to command products is not determined by what they 
“can themselves produce, but by the money they have to dispose of, 
“their consumption of foreign productions” (as well surely of all 
“ other productions) must be limited by their money means. And, in 
‘page 19; It was the insidious workings of the money system, of 
** which ministers then were, and now are the great stimulators, that 
** produced that anomaly of anomalies, which drew from Lord Liver. 
** pool the acknowledgment of incapacity when he said, 

“ Of all the ills which we endure, 

“* How few can Kings create or cure.” 

From these passages it may be inferred, that to the want of remu- 
nerating wages, of such an amount of money wages, paid to the in- 
dustrious classes, as will enable them to command the comforts and 
conveniences of life, the writer imputes the evils that are preying 
upon the country. So far we believe almost all parties will agree 
with him. The misery of the industrious classes arises from their 
not having the means, some how or other, of procuring in exchange 
Jor their labor the comforts and conveniences of life. But, what are 
the causes that deprive the industrious classes of these means? They 
are, says our author, errors in our system of money, of finance, of 
commerce; and he thinks, of course, that by removing those errors, 
whatever they may be, the means of procuring comforts and happi- 
ness will fall into the laps of the now destitute producers of wealth, 
otherwise called the industrious classes. | 

The main causes, in an economical point of view, which deprive the 
industrious elasses in these countries of the means of comfort, some 
of them of a permanent nature and out of the control of rulers or 
economists, and some of them of a local temporary nature, and capa- 
ble of mitigation or extirpation at the pleasure of any community, or 
of its rulers having adequate power, are, as they appear to us, 

1. Tux rapidly succeeding and still unlimitedly progressive sub- 
stitutions of chemical and mechanical power for human 
agency in the production of wealth. * 





* Onc of the chief causes, and one which our correspondent has here omitted 
to notice, is the unequal division of the land. Were there no unjust monopoly 
of the soil, were the natural right of each individual to an equal share in the 
land or an equivalent for it, recognized, machinery could not then as in the 
present state of society reduce the laborer to beggary and want, by depriving 
him of every source of profitable employment ; he would not then “ask his bro- 
ther of the earth” for “leave to toil,” and even under a system of isolated exer- 
tion there could not then exist the extreme cases of destitution which now present 


themselves in every part of Great Britain, Ed. 
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2 Tit ever increasing facilities of communication, both for per- 
sons and goods, from district to district, and from country 
to country. 

3 Tue overwhelming pressure of taxation rendered permanent 
by the loan system of public expenditure. 

4. Tue arbitrary changes made in the currency and the value of 
property, to suit.the purposes of the ruling classes. 


Att of these causes operating on the system of isolated exertion, or 
of labor by individual competition. 

Ir must be also particularly bornein mind, that free operation being 
given to any one of these four disturbing causes, the removal of the 
other three would effect but little for the happiness of the industrious 
classes, the great mass of mankind. Nay, if they were all removed, 
positive agents of good must then be sought for to lay the foundations 
still unlaid—of the equal happiness of all. But in the present state 
of human knowledge, the materials for durable and beautiful recon- 
struction ; would not be long te be sought for. 

Of these four causes, the two first, that is to say, the increasing 
use of scientific power and the increasing facilities of communication 
for persons and goods, are altogether out of the control of any com- 
munity or of its rulers. They have only to choose between a frank 
permission of freedom of improvement and of intercourse, attended 
with all their evils, be they what they may, or an ineffectual war 
against universal scientific improvement and universal intercourse and 
competition, with all its accompanying evils of force and fraud. 
People talk of scientific improvements rendering labor more produc- 
tive, and of freedom of intercourse, as if rulers or nations had it in 
their power to arrest the one orto restrain the other. No such choice 
exists. If nations or rulers, through ignorance, endeavor to restrain 
these tendencies, they will be defeated. ‘The genius, the interest, the 
force of individuals of other nations, or amongst themselves, will 
spurn their idle efforts at restraint: improvement and intercourse 
will go on in spite of persecution of any degree of atrocity. Less 
evils will arise from frank permission than from open or covert oppo- 
sition. In exact proportion to the quantum of good which restraints 
affect io produce, is the intensity of the reaction to render them 
nugatovy ; universal freedem must be the rule: and its evils, if it have 
any, must, if possible, be mitigated or compensated for. Under 
isolated exertion they must be endured. 

Tue other two causes of both the permanent privations and occa- 
sional destitution of the industrious classes, taxation and arbitrary 
changes in the currency, are clearly within the power of every com- 
munity or of its rulers. 

Wine the system of labor by isolated exertion, or individual 
competition, remains paramount, the evils arising to the industrious 
from scientific improvements and facilitated intercourse, appear to us 
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incapable of mitigation to any extent worth considering. But, all 
changes should be voluntary, the operation of reason and persuasion. 
We deprecate all force, equally that employed in supporting old 
systems or for the introduction of new ones. 

(To be continued. ) 
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RIGHTS OF WOMEN. 


A few observations in reply to a question made by a female friend: 
*¢ whether Mrs, B thinks that her sex would be more happy 
°¢ in endeavouring to become lawyers, physicians, judges, bishops, 
“ Sc. ; or where does she hope to draw the line?” 


Yes; Mrs. B does. think that women would become happier, 
wiser, and better, not only by endeavouring to become of all those 
professions above mentioned, but by absolutely becoming them: and 
Mrs. B. thinks the happiness of her sex alone would not be the full 
result of the change of public customs, but that of the whole species 
would be augmented in an incalculable degree. 

With respect to law, Mrs. B’s opinion is, that it can and ought to 
be made extremely simple, and certainly understood by every individual 
of our race. How can we well perform duties of which we are totally 
ignorant? or how can we cheerfully conform to those wholly made 
by others, and in the formation of which we have had no voice? It is 
directly contrary to one of the noblest dictates of our nature,—FREE 
WILL, or the power of judgingand acting, free from external con- 
trol, according to our own notions of propriety and justice, subject 
to the same liability with others in case of the abuse of this freedom. 
Were laws simplified and judges multiplied, so as to bring justice within 
every person’s reach, the services of the whole tribe of lawyers and 
attornies might be usefully dispensed with. Why justice should be 
less mildly and skilfully distributed by a woman of superior mental 
powers than by a man of similar powers, I cannot conceive. Nor can 
I coneeive how human happiness can be promoted by setting the brand 
of incapacity and degradation on one half the human race, by their 
exclusion, tho’ possessing appropriate talent and freely elected, from 
the judicial office. 

Witu respect to our becoming physicians, I think it is the profession 
of all others to which nature prompts women, to which their organiza- 
tion appears peculiarly fitted; a physician should be a gentle, patient, 
watchful, an ever present friend, all humanity will call out send us a 
clever, a good woman: the very sight of her will cheer our drooping 
frames. Were the trade of curing and. bringing on diseases super- 
seded, as it might be and ought to be, by the art of preserving health, 
by a delightful regimen, the banishment of injurious occupations, and 
other known means, diseases would be comparatively rare and easy 
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of cure, and physicians would be chiefly occupied in attending to the 
birth of infants and after treatment. For whom so well as women, is 
this department of medicine suited? in a rational state of society, 
women would be perhaps more engaged in the medical department 
than men. 

With respect to bishops my opinions are peculiar, I doubt not ; but, 
as youasked them, I will candidly answer, I should wish to see every 
human being his own bishop. Religion seems to me to be an affair in 
' which all must decide for themselves, and eventually answer for their 
own decision. ‘* The heart,” says the pious Job, “* knoweth its own 
bitterness; and a stranger doth not interfere with its joy” !!! Why can- 
not other sects follow the rational example of the quakers, and permit 
any individual amongst them, man or woman, properly qualified, to 
exhort and instruct ? are the quakers the worst sect in existence? Are 
their women the least amiable or modest? Alas! it is not women, but 
men, that have need to learn the very meaning of the word modesty. 

Wirtu respect to the navy and army, which I presume are included 
in your &c. I hope one of the first and most beneficial effects of my 
sex’s public influence will be the total annihilation of war, in every 
shape in which it may attempt to shew its hydra head. Then the laws: 
of England, become wise, benevolent, and well executed, would, I 
think, draw no strangers to our shores but to learn our noble policy, 
and take it to their homes; or to bring us those productions of the 
earth which our latitude prohibits our producing, and taking off in 
exchange other productiuns under the best possible forms of improve- 
ment, be they either for food or raiment. 

But should it prove that our wealth and happiness should tempt 
some ill advised or ignorant nation (tho’ [I cannot believe the possi- 
bility) to bringa navy to our sea-girt shores, the effects of our present 
state of science would soon make them rue their temerity ; we have 
steam enough to destroy the whole human race in a short period ; but 
nature abhors the idea of destruction: she seems to me to delight most 
in production: she is my guide, my friend, my counsellor, my physi- 
cian, and my bishop. 

Streneotu and fortitude being the qualities wanting in war, there is 
no need of insulting exclusions preventing any amazons amongst 
women who should be so disposed, from their engaging in war, than 
there now is to prevent them from becoming ploughmen and black- 
smiths. Under a system of free exertion, every individual, man or 
woman, would naturally fall into that line of action which would 
be best adapted to the talents, natural or acquired, of the individual, 
and which would therefore be the most agreeable and the most 
productive under a system of equality and justice. The tendency of 
women would probably be to the greater cultivation of intellectual 
pursuits, of men to those requiring superior strength. Or rather, 
perhaps, physical pursuits requiring most strength, would be chiefly 
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followed by men, those requiring least strength would be chiefly 
followed by women; and intellectual, as well as social pursuits, 
would be equally pursued by both. 

Marecanrer B, 





Lord Cloncurry’s Letter to the Secretary of the Dublin 
Co-operative Society, 


Sin, —— [ an very sorry not to have it in my power to dine this day 

with the Co-operative Society, having made a previous engagement. 
Without adopting in their full extent, the almost Utopian ideas of the 
benevolent and highly respectable Owen, I am now wore fully 
convinced than I was four years ago, of the great advantage it would 
be to [reland, to establish Co-operative Villages on his plan. I have 
no doubt whatever, that ifa portion of the money squandered by 
sritish capitalists in foreign loans and speculations, during the few 
past years, had been vested in the establishment of Co-operative 
Societies in Ireland, it would have yielded an ample interest with 
permanent and improving security ; that it would have bettered the 
situation of our people, and added to the prosperity and stability of 
the united kingdom. 

I know, by long experience, that our people only require remune- 
rative labor to be a most contented, industrious, and well regulated 
people: I know that for their comfort, for the purposes of education, 
of police, and of improvement, they shouid be gathered into villages, 
and £ know-no village so well contrived as those projected by Owen; 
and [ am certain that the population collected in such would, by 
spade husbandry alone, support themselves and pay a fair rent for 


land, with interest for the money expended for the establishment. 


Ir the experiment failed, neither the land vor the buildings could 


‘be run away with, so that the capital subsertbed, if not productive, 


could never be a total loss. When we eonsider the nature of our 
soil, the absence of all great proprietors, aud the present situation 
of our abundant and scattered population, itis to me a matter of 
astonishment, that the government don’t prefer an experiment of the 
kind, either to the system of colonization or to intrusting large sums 
of money to pretended education societies, consisting of fanatical 
dissenters, who perpetuate the iguorance and irtitatien of the people. 

I, Sir, am one who don’t think our country at all over-peopled ; 
it is employment, not deportation, we require ; to improve Ireland 
would employ and repay twelve millions of people; co-operative 
societies would, perhaps be the very best means of employing and 
improving the ‘population; if they, from want of funds, cannot be 
established, I strongly recommend the formation of poor menis insti- 
(utes for the purpose of substitufing the reading of good and useful 
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books on Sundays, instead of drinking and idling. I would also recom. 
mend the formation of a company for draining and improving bogs; 
but above all things, I would draw the attention of every patriotic 
Irishman, to the great and incalculable advantage to be derived from 
a perfect ship canal from Galway to Dublin, which, at a cost of little 
more than two millions, would drain the entire of our mid-counties, 
secure the East and West India trade, the American and Mediterranean, 
from the dangers of the channel in time of storm, and of steam priva. 
teers in time of war—a danger too little foreseen by our rulers; but the 
insurance against which, in case of war, would, in three years, repay 
the whole cost of the proposed canal; in fact, such canal is the only 
thing I know of likely to be equally advantageous to both islands, and 
likely to repay four fold interest to the undertakers; it would bea 
source of employment and of incalculable wealth to this unfortunate 
country, and would give some resemblance of reciprocity to the 
Union.—I beg pardon for this hurried scroll. 
And am, Sir, your very humble Servant, 
CLoNcurRY. 
Feb. 28th, 1826. 








SCOTCH BANKS. 


To the Editor of the Co-operative Magazine. 


Sirn,—As it is determined upon with the view of perpetuating the 
paper system, to model the banking system of England, by that of 
Scotland, it is, at least amusing, if not interesting, to inquire into the 
circumstances which led to that fatal determination, and point out 
their error. 

In Scotland, sir, the money price of a given quantity of corn, be 
that price what it may, forms the stipends of the clergy ; the wages 
of the farming laborers ; and to a considerable extent, the rent of the 
land. This being the rule, the parties who regulate their claims by it 
can suffer no injury from any change which may take place in the 
price of corn, and, of course, a complete protection to their property 
is the consequence, and to what is it ascribed ? To the greater degree 
of prudence with which the banking trade is managed in that prudent 


country!!! 


Tus, sir, is the sheer nonsense which led to the fatal determination 
before mentioned ; and I call it sheer nonsense, because sound sense 


it cannot be, since the consequences produced by corn stipends, corn 
wages, and corn rents cannot be the effects of the manner in which the 
banking system is managed in that managing country. 

Yet, sir, as if it could be possible to think otherwise, and as if 
the evils inflicted by paper money, arose from its inconvertibility into 
cash, and not from its liability to vary in quantity ; and, of course, 
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in value, measured in corn, ministers have come to the resolution of 
investing joint stock companies with a right to do wrong; that is, a 
right to manufacture paper money, and that too, totally regardless of 
the certainty, with which that money will vary in quantity, with the 
hopes and fears of its manufacturers!!! 

Where, Sir, or in what case can we find a parallel to these clear 
proofs of gross and fatal errors of judgment? Only in the city of 
London and in the conduct of its citizens—who, as merchants, bor 
row money from the bank, unavoidably, to keep up the price of corn; 
and as citizens call upon the legislature to revise the corn laws, as the 
means of lowering its price!!! 

TuEse, sir, are the only parallels that-can be found to the folly 
which looks to paper money for protection to property. 

A CALEDoNIAN. 








Plan for the Education and Maintenance of Children in the 
Orbiston Community. 


Tue plan may be described under the following Hteads : 

1—Treatment of the children. 

2—The probable consequences. 

3—The way by which the necessary funds may be obtained, ia 
unison with the inclinations and means of a// the members. 


TREATMENT OF CHILDREN, 


Tue establishment at Orbiston, when finished, will afford comfort- 
able accommodation for two hundred families; and it is proposed to 
lodge, feed, clothe, and educate the children of all the members, as 
the children of one family, and without any other distinction than 
that which inevitably arises from superior habits and attainments. 

Tue building, as has been already stated, possesses a ceutre, left 
centre, and left wing, right centre, and right wing. The two wings 
are intended exclusively for the children. The left wing will be 
finished, it is expected, in a few months. It is calculated to accom- 
modate 400 children. When the other wing shall be finished, it is 
proposed to lodge all the infant children who can walk freely, and all 
the female children above ten years of age, in the one wing, and all 
the children above five or six years of age, and the male children 
above ten, in the other wing. However, as, in all probability, the 
left wing will be in use before the other be built, the classification 
will be made in the best manner that circumstances will allow. Du- 
ring the day the infant children, who can walk freely, will occupy 
the large room (about 36 feet square) at the north end of the left 
wing, with the play-ground before it, The elder children will occupy 
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the other rooms on the same floor—eight in number, 17 feet by 15. 
In these rooms they will have their food and amusement, as well as 
instruction. In the three floors above are eighteen sleeping rooms. 
Each of these rooms is 36 feet long by 15, with a window at each 
end, and they open into one another. The beds will be in rows on 
each side of these rooms, and will be formed of that construction 
whith shall appear best for health and comfort It is thus we propose 
to lodge the children. 


FOOD. 


As it has been discovered, that almost all of what are called “ de- 
licacies’’ only tend to destroy the sense of feeling in the palate which 
they are intended to pamper, it is proposed to let the food of the 
children be of the plainest sort, which is consistent with their health 
and eomfort. Before they see or taste any pernicious luxuries, 
the idea will be impressed on their mind, that the use of such articles, 
though very delicious in the commencement, are really calculated to 
do them injury ; that the palate is formed capable of yielding only a 
limited portion of enjoyment ; that this enjoyment is greatest, when 
temperance or simplicity of diet is adhered to; that artificial stimulants, 
while they pall the appetite, create, at the same time, other artificial 
desires which can never be satisfied; that the sacrifice of health, 
strerigth, and independence, is the inevitable result.. With such ideas 
daily impressed upon their minds, and the sight of pernicious luxuries 
banished, it is expected, that they will grow up with as little desire 
for them, as we have for the opium, that appears sonecessary to those 
who have acquired the habit of using it. But while we dwell upon 
the pernicious tendency of such luxuries, we must always state, 
that the use of them is pleasant at the commencement. If we omit to 
do this, our information would appear at variance with their own 
experience, and the whole of it might be rejected. Children will 
prefer the plainest food, if they see nothing to contradict the idea 
that it isthe best for them. They will enjoy the best health, and 
acquire the most strength, upon plain food; and they will soonest 
become independent by the use of it. It is therefore proposed, that 
their food ‘shall be plain, and chiefly the produce of the land. But, 
at the sametime,. the proposed arrangements do not prevent such 
parents, as may not be satisfied with this fare, from feeding their 
own children, at their own expense, im private, as they please. 


CLOTHING. 


Since it has been ascertained that thick covering necessarily tends 
to weaken the body, and to make it more susceptible of the cold it is 
meant to keep out—and also that dress has been made the medium for 
the irrational and pernicious indulgence of ill-directed ambiiion— 
both of these evils will be avoided inthe New System. The children 
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will be trained to seck the affection and esteem, or respect, of 
their fellow-creatures, by means of actions which tend to promote 
the welfare of the community. They will be trained to believe that 
the sole use of dress is to make the body comfortable; and that neat- 
ness, cleanliness, and comfort, are all that ought to be studied in 
arranging such matters. ‘This will make the subject of dress a simple 
business, compared with what it is has been hitherto. Instead of 
sending to London or to Paris to ascertain what new absurdity the 
human imagination has been able to devise, the appeal will be made to 
experience to decide what is really the most neat and comfortable, 
and most easily obtained. When the real object of dress is generally 
understood, and when that which experience recommends, shall be 
contrasted with the other, the human imagination will feel ashamed 
of its own production; and a better order of things will be intro- 
duced. Those who now seek to obtain the approbation or admi- 
ration of their fellow-creatures, by means of fantastic personal 
decoration, instead of deeds of usefulness and benevolence, will per- 
ceive the absurdity of their present course, the moment they feel that 
pity, and not admiration, has become the necessary and inevitable 
consequence; and though those, whose reasoning faculties have been 
vitiated by false principles, may not be able to understand this, it will, 
nevertheless, appear exceedingly plain and rational to the minds of 
children. But on this point, as on all others, nothing will prevent 
the individual parents from making such alterations, in what appertains 
to their own children, as their own judgments shall dictate. 


EDUCATION, 

Tuis refers to the ideas and habits which the children will be train- 
ed to acquire. Their infant minds will be steadily impressed with the 
idea that their own happiness is inseparably connected with the welfare 
of the community, and that they cannot more effectually promote their 
own good, than by successful efforts to promote the good of others. 
They will be trained to believe that useful Jabour is an honourable 
employment, and that nothing is degrading, but that which necessarily 
or ultimately tends to diminish the general comfort of society. They 
will be taught to consider it truly mean and degrading to prey upon 


the ignorance or necessity of their fellow-creatures ; and that the idea 


of seeking the approbation or admiration of the community by fan- 
tastic personal grandeur, or excessive wealth, or by any other. means, 
from the use of which the majority are necessarily excluded, is, of all 
others, the most absurd and pernicious. 

They will be taught to manifest their love to God—not by empty 
professions, and superstitious ceremonies—but by the observance of 
those Divine Laws by which their nature is governed—laws which no 
human being can study aright, without perceiving the essence of all 
wisdom, power, and benevolence, conspicuous in their formation. 
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The formation of the first habits of children is considered an object 
of much importance. In the passive state of infancy, the habit of 
cleanliness will be uniformly attended to, and arrangements will he 
made to facilitate the practice of this virtue, until it, become, as it 
were, a part. of their nature. The habit of kindness they will be 
taught by example, as wellas by precept; for it is considered ex- 
tremely irrational to tell children that they ought to overcome evil by 
good, and to “‘thump” them at the same time. ‘The necessary con- 
sequence of this inconsistency, leads them to disregard our words, 
and, in their intercourse with one another, to imitate our actions. 
If the new arrangements cannot be conducted without even the feeling 
of anger, the system must fail. But we trust that experience will 
prove, that neither force nor fraud is requisite to induce human beings 
to do any thing that is either their duty or their interest to perform. 

The habit of industry requires nothing but a right direction to be 
given to the natural desire for activity. ‘To accomplish this in the best 
manner, arrangements will be formed for teaching children the various 
mechanical operations, as they are now taught writing or accounts at 
school. ‘Those who teach them to handle the saw, the plane, the 
hammer, or the file, &c., will have no object in view but their im- 
provement. Their lessons will not be of tedious duration; and the 
variety of labor in the garden and fields, will be a source of pleasure 
and recreation, rather than of pain and disgust. The wisdom of such 
arrangements will appear in the natural consequences, though an idea 
of the dexterity and intelligence which will be thus produced, cannot 
be given by words. 

To give them the habit of temperance, their minds will be early 
impressed with a just sense of the comfort and felicity which attends 
it in the necessary consequence. The wretchedness and misery which 
invariably follows a deviation from its dictates, will also be pointed 
out, and when they visit Old Society, they will find proofs enough 
staring them in the face in all directions. To follow experience in 
giving the children such ideas and habits is considered the sole use and 
aim of what is termed education; but, in this respect also, the parents 
who think it their iaterest to deviate from these principles, may do 
as they please with their own children. 


eS ee 


Probable Consequences of the foregoing Proposals. 


Havine stated the way we prepose to lodge, feed, clothe, and edu- 
cate all the children, without any other distinction than that which 
inevitably attends superior habits and attainments, I now proceed to 
state the probable consequences. 

In the first place, these arrangements will cause a certain expendi- 
ture, which will require to be provided for. These will be, house rent 
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and taxes; remuneration to teachers aud attendants ; food, clothing, 
books, and implements. In opposition to this, there will be the 
immediate and future retura from the voluntary labor of the children. 
Now this return will be either equal to the expenditure, or it will not. 
If it be equal, all that is now wanted is merely an advance upon the 
credit of this return. If it is not equal, then ad? the priuciples of the 
System are nof well founded, and consequently some of them require 
tobe changed. Before inquiring into the practicability of raising funds 
upon the future labor of children, we ought first to ascertain, whether 
or not the principle itself is founded in justice. We propose to debit 
the Account of the children, with a// the expenses of their maiufenance 
and education, and to credié their account with the full value of their 
labor, but not to consider our claims settled, till principal and interest 
be paid ; would this be acting justly towards our offspring ? 

In the first place, the children would derive ad the benefits of these 
arrangements. They are wholly and solely for their use, and, conse- 
quently, they would be called upon to return nothing, but what they 
had previously received ; and as their children would in turn act in the 
game way towards them, there could be no more hardship, or injustice, 
in such a proposal, than there is in the mode which is now in use. 
And as the claim here alluded to is not intended to be enforced by 
any species of violence, but merely to be an appeal to the understand. 
ing of enlightened individuals, which would be freely abandoned in 
all cases where gratitude alone was insufficient to enforce it—the name 
of “injustice” does not appear to be at all applicable. In the whole 
proceeding there is neither force nor fraud, and, in the absence of 
these, there can be no injustice. 

This leads us to inquireiato the practicability of the measure, or to 
ascertain, whether any individuals would be willing to advance funds 
on such security. ‘This resolves itself into ‘the simple question, 
* would children ‘so trained be able and willing to repay the cost of 
tleir maintenance and education?’ Those whose minds can caleulate 
the extent of the productive powers of a whole body of youths, trained 
in the way already described, will require no statements of mine to 
prove their adiléty to clear off all claims against them; and those who 
cannot trace the probable results of such a moce of training, will be 
convinced by nothing short of ocular demonstration. Neither will 
those, who know the hold that is ob{ained over human nature by 
securing the inclination, require any other arguments to prove that 
a wéldingness will exist in the minds of individuals $0 trained, to 
fulfil all just obligations ; and those who do not know this, will not 
understand it, until it be manifested to their senses. It ison these 
accounts that [ shall now state my opinion of. fhe probable means by 
which the funds may be obtained, which are neccessary to prove. whe- 
ther these important subjects are well or ill founded. 

VOL. I. L 
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The requisite Funds. 


I nave stated that funds will be wanted, to pay the rent and taxes 
for the dwellings, and for the maintenance and education of the chil- 
dren; and that it is proposed to raise these funds by loan, to be 
advanced on the future labour of the children, The terms on which 
this loan will be accepted will be simply, ‘* that those who advance it 
shall depend for repayment solely upon the ability and willingness of 
those for whose benefit the advance is made, for payment of the interest, 
and for repayment of the capital.” The interest to be paid annually, 
and the stock by regular instalments, corresponding with the ability 
and inclination of the debtors. The parties who will advance the 
funds, will be: Ist, The children themselves, by their labour. 2d, 
The parents who are in favorable circumstances. These will readily 
advance at least as much as will cover the cost expended on their own 
children.—3d, The friends of the experiment who have confidence in 
its success, and who are willing to advance their funds on its security. 
—4th, The instructors, several of whom, I believe, both male and 
female, will feel.inclined to allow a certain portion of the remunera- 
tion, to which their labour justly entitles them, to accumulate in this 
fund. Though I have not consulted with a single proprietor on this 
subject, yet my belief is, that the whole will be inclined to allow the 
annual rent of the children’s dwellings to accumulate in the same 
way; and I also believe that several of them will be inclined to give 
a pecuniary advance besides. Nothing is wanted as a gift; for no 
scheme can be permanent, uuless it rest securely on its own foundation ; 
and the moment that experience shall demonstrate that this plan is 
deficient in this respect, it ought to be laid aside. At the commence- 
ment the expense will be greatest, and the returns least; but the one 
will gradually diminish, while the other will as certainly increase. 
The ouly deficiency that we may anticipate, is from parents who have 
a numerous offspring, and whose labour is, at the same time, either 
inferior or ill requited. But the sources already referred to wil] un- 
doubtedly produce more than wit! be sufficient to make up this defi- 
ciency. Even the feelings of the parents who are thus unfavourably 
situated, will remain unhurt by the measure; because it is done in 
the belief that those for whose interest the loan is made, will abun- 
dantly and cheerfully repay all that is thus advanced on their account 
by others. A. Comps. 
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THE POOR. 


How long will the. mazes of ignorance hide 
The hovels where poverty’s children reside ; 
And science disclose to the wealthy her store, 
But pass by and neglect the abodes of the poor? 
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Ah! why should those treasures, to others reveal’d, 
From the lowly lodg’d peasant alone be conceal’d ; 
And knowledge, enchanting the great with her store, 
Bé banish’d the humble abodes of the poor? 

The heavy’ns o’er their heads are extendéd as fair, 
The rill ripples round as pellucid and clear ; 

And the sun which enlivéns the monarch’s proud door, 
Shines as cheerful and bright on the huts of the poor. 

But the day is arriving, when knowledge shall reign 
Over the mind of the hard-toiling untutor’d swain ; 
Then will poverty visit bis dweiling no more, 

And none shall inherit the wrongs of the poor. 
H. N. 
one 


PROGRESS OF THE NEW SYSTEM AT EXETER. 


In our last number we briefly noticed a plan for forming a commu- 
hity, on thé principles of mutual co-operation and equal distribution, 
at Exeter. 

It is proposed not to purchase a larger quantity of land in the first 
instance, than from 2 to 500 acres, and the capital necessary to effect 
this object, and to erect suitable dwellings, will be raised in shares 
of £25 each.* Whether the plan is ever put in operation or not, 
will maiuly depend on the practical skill and generalship display- 
ed by those individuals who have leisure enough to devote their 
whole time to forward the object. It is not every friend of the New 
System, however zealous, or however well informed respecting the 
advantages that may ultimately be expected from it, that is compe- 
tent to superintend the preliminary arrangements necessary to the 
existence of such a community, or to strike out a path for others to 
follow, which will lead directly to the object in view. 

Unfortunately there are not many individuals who posséss a clear 
and comprehensive knowledge of human nature, and at the same time 
4 knowledge of business, and of the commercial value of the different 
products of human labor, which are indispensible qualifications for 
those on whom the management and direction of the affairs of the 
community would devolve, and without which there would be every 
tisk of a failure. We have also to consider that the circumstances, by 
which individuals in old society have been surrounded from childhood, 
have been so different that scarcely any two persons ¢an be found, 
whose ideas, habits, dispositions, and manners are at all similar; and 
therefore considerable difficulty may be anticipated at the outset, and 
great caution will be necessary in the choice of means by which to 








* Prospectuses may be had, gratis, on application at 36, Red Lion Square. 
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effect that change in the intellectual and moral character of those who 
first associate together, which must take place before perfect union 
and equality can exist. 

In a little time however these things will not be a matter of uneasi- 
ness and perplexity. The experience of the community at Orbiston, 
and at Harmony, will soon place them in a situation to give that coun- 
sel and assistance to other communities forming on the same principles, 
which is required. In the mean time it is highly gratifying to witness 
the progress of the principles of the New System in different parts. 
At Exeter in particular they are beginning to be well known and un- 
derstood, and as an evidence of this, more than 400 persons are willing 
to come forward with sums of from £25 to £10; 100 others will take 
shares of 25 each; and two or three very warm friends to the system 
have promised aid to the amount of £2000. 

These things are highly encouraging ; but we are every day more 
convinced that a few years will produce a complete revolution in 
public opinion on the subject of the true interests of the human race, 
and that the New System of social arrangements will: soon be as popu- 
lar in all classes as can be desired. 





ON THE POPULATION QUESTION. 
vo the Editor of the Co-operative Magazine. 


Sin, —Political economists, I believe, very generally attribute a large 
portion of the evils which at present afllict society to a redundant 
population, ‘They tell us (and I think, correctly) that the quantity 
of labourers employed depends on the quantity of capital or stock 
appropriated to that purpose. But on what does the appropriation of 
stock in this way depend? It depends on the effectual demand ; that 
demand which will at least enable capitalists to obtain what is called 
the natural price of the produce of labour; that price which will at 
least enable them to pay the rent of the land, the wages of labour, 
and allow thema profit on the stock employed. If this demand ceases; 
if this natural price cannot be obtained, the capital is of course with- 
drawn, the labourers are consequently thrown out of employ, and 
then it is said in reference to these unemployed labourers,—there is a 
redundant population. ‘The mecsure of pepulation in this case is the 
effectual demand. 

Now the Co-operative System professes to remedy this evil. And 
how does it propose to remedy it? Simply by substituting in the stead 
of the effectual market demand,—the commercial profitable demand 
—the strictly natural demand—that demand which is expressed by 
the real wants of the people. 
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In the proposed Co-operative community, there will be al! the 
various sorts of usefal labour; they will likewise possess the principal 
material on which to exercise that labour—the Jand ; themselves will 
form the market for their own produce; that is, they will chiefly con- 
sume and enjoy their own produce. Of course in these communities, 
labour would be usefully directed, would proceed in the order of 
utility and importance ; they would provide themselves with an abun- 
dance of food and shelter, with all the necessaries and conveniences of 
life, and they would likewise possess the means, if so reteeict of 
rearing a@ numerous fitinily. 

Here again the same objection is brought forward, at least the same 
terms are ‘edipldyed, though they mean something alse, there will bea 
redundant population—population will press upon subsistence ; that is, 
under these highly favourable circumstances the population will become 
so numerous that the /and, with all the Jabour and skill that can be 
applied to it, will not be rendered capable of producing a sufficiency 
of food and other necessaries for the subsistence of its inhabitants, in 
consequence of which multitudes must die off from actual starvation, 
and multitudes more from an insufficient supply. The measure of 
population in this case is the dand. ‘This is the only legitimate sense 
in which the phrase can be used—there are more péop/e than the /and 
will maintain. 

For the objection to have any weight atall, as affording any argu- 
ment against the adoption of the Co-operative System, it must be 
shown that a redundant population is the necessary result of that 
system—that it is essential to it—cannot be separated: from it.. If a 
. redundant population in these communities be a mere acctdental cir- 
cumstance, a something which may or may not be without at all 
affecting the essential features of that system— the objection of course 
vanishes, or can amount at most to only a prudential recommendation. 

Bet has there ever been such a thing as a really redundant popula- 
tiou? Is there any record to that effect, of the whole population of the 
world being more than the whole land could conveniently maintain ? 
i think not; I believe there are few, if any, who suppose it. But the 
circumstance of there having never been a redundant popniation in the 
present and former circumstances of the world, is certainly no proof 
but that there might be under otherand more favourable circumstances. 
The circumstances of the world have hitherto operated to check or 
rather to destroy population: two in particular-—-War and Poverry. 
Where war has destroyed its millions, poverty has destroyed its tens 
of millions or hundreds of millions. But in the preposed Co-operative 
communitics—where the labour of the whole will be wsefully directed ; 
where the great maltitude of those who are now employed in the 
roundabout distribution of wealth will be added to the number of use- 
ful producers—where the productive powers of none would be checked 
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by the artificial fluctuating, commercial principles of supply and demand 
—where machinery would have its full and universally beneficial scope 
—and where there would be a most ample supply of /and on which to 
exercise their manual and scientific powers— poverty could not possibly 
exist aud consequently poverfy could not operate as a destroyer of the 
human race. And when all men are taught (as they would be in these 
communities) to have charity for all men—under a system in which 
universal benevolence would prevail—where all are taught to regard 
and find it is their interest to regard the sacred and equal rights of 
others—where the folly and weakness aud injurious consequences of 
distinction are seen and acknowledged—in a word, under a system in 
which anpition shall be he'd in distepute, war, its conseque:ce, 
eannot exist. The removing these two great evils, war and poverty, 
would be removing the two great checks, or rather destroyers of 
population. . 

These considerations inclined me in the course of attending to this 
subject to believe, that population in these communities might and 
probably would ultimately increase beyond the means of comfortable 
subsistence. But other considerations have led me to form a contrary 
opinion. 

This opinion is the result of considering as far as I have been able, 
the comparative increase of numbers in the different classes of society. 

Those who increase beyond the means of comfortable subsistence 
are the very poor rendered desperate by privation and careless of all 
consequences. These certainly increase faster than food, a bare, a 
greatly diminished subsistence only follows the mouths. 

The next class is, those who are accustomed to moderate enjoyment, 
but not beyond the reach or the fear of want. These habitually think 
a certain mode of comfortable subsistence essential to their happiuess, 
and they are led prudently to manage in order to secure these comforts. 
In this class the food precedes the mouths and increases faster than the 
mouths. Any increase of numbers is attended with at least a corres- 
ponding increase of comfort. In this class there may be an absolute 
increase, that is, an increase as compared with their former numbers ; 
but not a relative increase—an increase as compared with food. 

The third class are, the rich—the opulent—those in affluent circum- 
stances. Of these, I believe, there is no increase at all, but rather a 
diminution. When I say, there is no increase, I mean, no increase in 
their absolute numbers by mudtiplication among themselves. If there 
is an increase, it is by others from the last meutioned plodding class 
raising themselves up to their standard. 

In this, the opulent class, there is increased enjoyment, increased 
wealth, an increase of all the means of happiness, but mot an increase 
of numbers. Now if so much prudence is at present to be found io 
certain classes of society, so much attachment to and securing of 
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certain advantages, notwithstanding the imperfection of their educa- 
tion, and their indistinct perception of their real interests, notwith- 
standing so much is left to chance, to lottery,—what may we not 
expect from communities, every individual of whom will be placed 
in circumstances whereby they may attain the highest intelligence of 
which their natures are susceptible—where all are trained constantly 
to take into their account the ultimate as well as the immediate conse- 
quences of all their actions—where nothing is left to chance, but every 
thing as much as possible reduced to certainty—where one interest 
as well as one intelligence pervades the whole :—have we not a right 
to expect that in such communities, prrupENCE will have its perfect 
work, and that they will permit nothing to take place among them 
which, with whatever present advantages or gratifications it may be 
accompanied, will be more than counterbalanced by a consequential 
evil? 

But suppose we grant to the objection, all the weight that its most 
strenuous advocates suppose belonging to it. What follows: there 
must be evil somewhere, either now or at some future period. But 
what I would ask is the end and aim of every human being? Is it not 
happiness 2 Happiness for himself; present happiness? But to require 
of him that he should sacrifice his own happiness, for fear he should 
prevent the happiness of some individuals, who may exist fourteen or 
fifteen generations to come, is certainly requiring of him more than 
christian virtue, for christianity requires only that we should love our 
neighbour as ourselves ; but this is requiring of us to love a non-entity 
better than ourselves. 

The question at any rate belongs to posterity. They will be the 
best judges of their own circumstances, and will be best qualified to 
devise the means necessary to guard against any impending evil. 

The question with us is—may not the happiness of the present num- 
bers be immensely increased by the adoption of another system? If it 
can be demonstrated that the present numbers, by co-operation, may 
all of them obtain, almost palace-like buildings both for their spaci- 
ousness and architectural beauty—an abundance of useful and even 
elegant furniture—a rich and healthful variety of food—an abundance 
of suitable and useful clothing—the highest intelligence—and all the 
other means of happiness, at the sacrifice only of a little distinction— 
if I say these things are capable of the most easy demonstration; we 
should not suffer ourselves to be frightened out of these advantages 
which now present themselves to our grasp, merely through fear of 
consequences which may by possibility only take place in reference 
to future generations. 

Wishing every success to your most important undertaking, 

I remain, sir, yours sincerely, 
March 5, 1826. S. F. 
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VISIT TO ORBISTON. 
Exiract from a Private Leiter. 


Siu,—We started from Blackwall, on Saturday, April 5th, in the 
night, at 12 o’clock toa minute, dead calm, and worked our way very 
carefully down the river, nothing material happening, excepting the 
excessive vigilance required of the ‘look outs,” for fear of running 
down the inmense quantity of small craft. I felt indisposed for sleep 
and kept on the deck ail night, and enjoyed it much. The sun rose 
most majestically and opened such a heavenly morning as I have not 
witnessed for years. Of course, the spirits of the party were in unison 
with the scene, and we got up all the fairweather sails the vessel could 
muster. The loveliness of the weather, calmness of the sea, the im- 
mense numher of craft sailing about off the coast of Essex, all together 
gave an exhilaration to the spirits that cannot be described. We did 
not approach the coast within 5 or 10 miles, till we got to Lowestoft, 
where commences the line of Yarmouth Sands, so dreadful to mariners. 
We passed between them and the coast for nearly 10 miles. Lowes- 
toft has a most commanding appearance from the sea, being situated 
on very high land and appears ef much more consequence than its 
neighbour, Yarmouth, which lies very low. We passed the latter town 
about half past three, About this time and whilst we were at dinner, 
a most violent hurricane came over us, at five minutes’ notice, so fierce 
as nearly to carry away our masts, they being crowded with sails. In 
half an hour, with great exertion we made all snug for the night, as we 
plainly perceived that there was to be a wonderful change in the wea- 
ther (not to our comfort). The shore all along this part is a fine bluff, 
brown coloured soil,—very steep, and plenty of steeples, villages, &c. 
insight. Off Cromer, the northern and easiern corner of Norfolk, we 
took leave at 7 o’clock (P.M.) of land, as we had the prospect of 100 
miles ncross the ** Wash” or “ Deep” to passin the night. About 8, we 
met the ** Soho,” steam-boat, from Edinburgh. The meeting of these 
vessels is always a matter of pleasure and ceremony, as the vessels run 
alongside cach other, hoist colours, and a grand cheer is given by the 
crews ; sheappeareda splendid sight to us, tossing about on the waves, 
as we must have appeared to them. This night was very stormy, and 
we al! turned in at 10 o’clock but thecrew. Inthe night we passed, 
half way over, the Dudgeon light-boat, on that sand bank ; useful to 
take reckonings by, as it is out of sight of land. At 6 o’clock (A. M.) 
we saw Flamborough Had, in Yorkshire, and at 8 passed it. Itisa 
splendid and magnificent-promontory of limestone, and makes a most 
imposing appearance from the sea; the coast continued similar, till we 
reached Scarborough, a large tewn built on the side of the cliff, and 
having a tremendous high cliff on one side with a castle on the top—a 
romantic looking place altogether, but wanting trees. Here the en- 
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gines were stopt for the first time, for 34 hours, and we took in passen- 
gers and provision, it being the usual half-way house of call for the 
boats. After leaving this place (10 o’clock) the scenery appeared pre- 
cisely the same, continued high cliffs, projecting promontories, occa- 
sional villages, &c. the whole of the coast of Yorkshire being of this 
decided character. ‘This part of the voyage became very tedious ; the 
wind and tide set both against us tremendous strong, so that for 8 hours 
we did not get on more than 3 miles an hour. The Durham coast for- 
tunately bends more, we therefore set the sails and got on rapidly; at 
8 on Monday evening we put passengers ashore at Newcastle, we did 
not get to bed till past midnight, passing at 2 o’clock 2 revolving lights 
on Fern island, the commencement of Northumberland—at 6 the next 
morning we got up toview Abb’s head in Scotland, and a terrible object 
it is—black wynn stone, perpendicular strata, cut into a thousand odd 
shapes, leaving an impression that will not easily be forgotten—the 
coast continues of a most peculiar character, pleasing on the whole, 
but of a decidedly different cast to any thing hitherto seen. Passing 
the Bass rock and several isolated high rocks between which and the 
shore we ran, we arrived at 2 o’clock at Newhaven in a very heavy 
shower of rain. The approach and first view of Edinburgh is magui- 
ficent beyond description, full of life and bustle, every house a shop 
~ and hotel almost, in many instances both being joined in one, and all 
looking sharp after the ** bawbees” and shillings. 

From Edinburgh to Orbiston, is 35 miles. I propose to reach the 
latter place to morrow, and if possible will give you full particulars 
by the next post. 

16th—New Orbiston buildings near Holytown, N. B. Since my 
arrival here, I have been so much engaged in assisting in various 
arrangements, that it is vain for me, at present, to attempt giving you 
the detailed account [ promised. All I have yet witnessed, has ex- 
ceeded my most sanguine expectations; Mr. Combe is admirably 
adapted for bringing the New System into operation. It is contem- 
plated that the members will become proprietors in the course of a 
year: if youcan contrive to visit us in the course of the next fortnight, 


you will be highly gratified. 


a 
From another Correspondent. 


Siz,—As you intimated that you would like to hear from me, I 
trouble you with a few lines on our progress and proceedings, &c. 
and what other circumstances may occur to my recollection. Mr. R. 
arrived here on Thursday evening, the 6th inst. after a tedious voyage 
in the sailing-packet of seventeen days, on his passage from London 
to Leith; he brought me letters, from which I learn that Mr. B. 
‘a cabinet-maker, and also a Mr. H. a wheelwright, have a desire to 
come here, if they could be assured of employment; as the workshop 
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is now being slated and the floors are laying, I expect there will be 
immediate employment for both occupations, as there is a cabinet 
maker and upholsterer of Edinburgh, and a very active member who 
intends to introduce that business, and as there are at present no carts 
or other husbandry implements, a wheelwright, I consider, would 
find sufficient employment; bricklayers or plasterers from London, 
I consider would be an acquisition, as the plastering is backward in 
progress, and nobody seems to have a proper notion of draining, for 
laying the pavement in the sunk floor dry, in which bricklayers in 
London have so muchexperience. In fact, I consider, there is no in- 
dividual of any calling or occupatien whatever, but what would be 
cheerfully received, if he is willing to abide by the condition of re- 
quiring no more from the society than he contributes by labour or 
otherwise (at least he could be received on no other) according to the 
rate of the country, which by moderate labour and the frugal arrange- 
ments, which I expect will be made, I am persuaded, will be in their 
power; but they must be prepared to labour at any employment 
which may be wanted, until arrangements can be made for employ- 
ment at the different occupations they have been accustomed to, 
unless they have funds or other means of maintaining themselves, till 
that can be accomplished. Above all, I advise them not to make 
application till they have examined und made themselves perfectly ac- 
quainted with the conditions and inconveniences, which are stated in 
the Register will be expected to be conformed to and experienced in 
our progress; but with regard to those who in the register (the 13th 
number) are advised to wait for another year, till (as it were) the 
harvest is ready, and the fruits of co-operation come in, [| conceive they 
will tind themselves disappointed in finding the crop, or fruits in the 
possession of others who have been willing to take their share in the 
trouble of producing it. We have here the materials for producing 
the results anticipated ; but it must be by the arrangements of the society 
themselves that they must be secured. If any are coming down to re- 
main, | should advise them to come in parties, if they can make it 
convenient, they would find it more comfortable; and to bring beds, 
or mattresses with clothing to sleep, as the carriage will be trifling, 
and the expence of procuring or paying rent for them here, an object 
of consideration at present. ‘There will bea considerable discharge 
of workmen here to night, (April 8th) ; on Monday the society will 
commence on their own account, to complete the buildings already 
erected ; so that all connected in the building, gardening, and agri- 
cultural business are not likely to be in want of employment. el 
been here upwards of a month, I have been enabled to form my own 
opinion of the concern, which, however it may differ from others is, 
that the objects for which tt was commenced will be speedily obtained. 
I am your respectful and obedient servant, 
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VARIETIES, 


LITERARY, PHILOSOPHICAL, AND MISCELLANEOUS. 





Tne SLipE oF ALPNACH.—On the south side of Mount Pilate were great 
forests of spruce firs, iu a situation which, from the ruggedness and steepness of 
the mountain, seemcd almost inaccessible. It had rarely been visited but by the 
hunters of the chamois or wild goat, and they gave information of the great size 
of these trees, and extent of the forests. There these trees had stood for ages 
useless, and there they might have stood useless to this day, but for the enter- 
prize and skill of a German engineer of the name of Rupp. His spirit of enquiry 
being roused by the accounts of the chamois hunters, he made his way up by 
their paths, surveyed the forests, and formed the bold project of purchasing and 
cutting down the trees, and constructing with some of the bodies of the trees 
themselves a singular kind of wooden road, or trough, down which others would 
be sent headlong into the lake below, which fortunately came to the very foot of 
the mountain. When once upon the lake, they were to be made into rafts, and 
without the aid of ships or boats to carry them, they were to be floated down 
the lake. It was proposed that from thence they should be conveyed by a very 
rapid stream called the Reup, into the river Aar, and thence into the Rhine ; 
down which these rafts could be easily navigated to Holland where the timber 
was wanted for ship building. They might further be transported into the Ger- 
man ocean, where they could be conveyed to any port that was desired. 

The bottom of the slide was formed of three trees, roughly squared by the axe, 
and laid together ; another set formed each of the sides ; and all strongly fastened, 
composed an enormous trough, which was about 3 or 4 feet deep, and about 6 
feet wide at tup. It extended to a length of more than eight miles from the place 
where the forest stood, on the side of the mountain to the lake below. Each 
tree that was to be sent duwn, had its branches lupped off, its bark stripped, and 
its outer surface made tolerably smooth. Men were stationed all the way down, 
at about half a mile distant from each other, who were to give telegraphie sig- 
nals, with a large board like a dvor, which they set up when all was right, and 
all ready to begin, and lowered when any thing was wrong. These signals were 
communicated from man to man, so that in a few seconds it was known all along 
the line, that a tree was to be launched. The tree roaring louder and louder, as 
described by Playfair, came in sight at, perhaps, half a mile distance, and in oue 
instant after shot past with the noise of thunder and the rapidity of lightning. 
Mr. Playfair and his nephew saw five trees descend: one of them a spruce fir, a 
hundred feet long, and fuur feet diameter at the lower end, which was always 
Jaunched foremost into'the trough. Each tree was about six minutes in descending 
along a distance of more than 8 miles. In some places the route was not straight 
but somewhat circuitous, and in others almost horizontal, though the average 
declivity was about one foot in seventeen. They were stationed themselves at 
the bottom of the descent, and cluse to the edge of the slide, so that they might 
see the trees projected into the lake. The ground where they stood had but a 
very slight declivity, yet the astonishing velocity with which the tree passed and 
the force with which it seemed to shake the trough were, Mr. Playfair says, 
altogether formidable. To protect the trough from taken fire which might he 
apprehended from the rapidity of the motion, the mountain streams were in 
several places turned over the edges, and runuing along the trough, kept it con- 
stantly moist. 
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Ansentees,—“ It will hardly be credited by those who have no means of know- 
ing the circumstance, that there are from one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
thousand English and Irish people of property, living in different parts of the 
continent. Whole towns are absolutely peopled with them. In Paris, the Duke 
of H. with the Earls S, and F. at an expense to themselves, or rather to their 
country, of 100,0007. per annum, lead the fashion to about twenty thousand 
English persons of a mixed character.” The absence of these persons from their 
estates has been considered a cause of the great distress of Ireland; and it is for 
this reason that we notice it. 

Now let any man who has ever been accustomed to think at all; let any man 
who has ever, fora moment, turned his thoughts to the subject of human affairs, 
look upon this statement: first at the fact itself, and then at its cousequences. 

Can any one possibly bring his mind to suppose that men have not a right to 
go to any part of the world they please? Is there anything in nature which calls 
upon a man, as an act of duty, to remain where he is born? Is there any reason 
in nature, why a man of fortune, who has nothing to do but enjoy himself, 
should confive himsclf to any particular spot of ground, where he happens to 
come into existence, while the beauties of nature and of art are so extensively 
scattered over the whole earth, that the more he sees, the more he may reason- 
ably be expected to desire to see? Is it. written in the skies or in the bible— 
“thou shalt dwell in the land of thy forefathers?” Or, is it written in the 
consciences of men, that they should do this? 

But, even if it were au indefensible practice to leave our native country, who 
knows so little of human nature as to suppose, that men, ever constant lovers 
of themselves, can be brought to please any one but themselves upon such a 
subject? But the practice is defensible upon every principle of natural right, 
and the clamour against it is vain and senseless. 

Now for its consequences, which are very simple, and easily explained. The 
Irish, for example, first export nearly the whole of the produce of their labor, 
to enable them to pay their rents: and upon receipt of the money for this pro- 
duce they export that also. The produce goes to one country, the money, per- 
haps, to another. The consequence is plain, As the portion left them is never 
more than barely sufficient to support existence, the first hour anything like a 
failure in a crop takes place, they are literally starving todeath. And these are 
the apparent effects of what we have defined to be au inuccent and defensible 
practice, Yes! and we submit it as a position, which fears no refutation, that 
the very fact of au imnocent and justifiable practice producing evil of this enor- 
mous nature, proves incontestably that the real cause of the evil is of a deeper 
rooted nature; and that what we have hitherto looked upon as the cause, is only 
au effect of some other cause. 

We will not deny, that there may be some particular instances, arising out of 
very peculiar circumstances, which will form an exception; but we venture to 
say, as a general, and almost invariable principle that man cannot injure man 
by taking Ais own property to any part of the globe. The persons who furnish 
the subject of our present consideration, are liviug upon property, which és not 
naturally their own, They are living upon property, of which the productive 
classes are the true proprietors, and of which they have been deprived by the 
force of circumstances. The property they live upon is not their's: they did 
nottereate it: they have given no equivalent for it, We defy them to shew, by 
principles of justice, that they have any right whatever to it. This is the cause 
of the evil. They can never do any mischief, by absenting themselves, while 
they live upon property which is strictly their own —Gray, 
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On Wan.—There is no greater enemy to the advancement of political economy 
than war. A people who are engaged, in destroying the lives and comfort of others, 
pay but little attention to their own, and yet such is the folly and weakness of man- 
kind, that the greater part of their time is employed in promoting the miseries and 
expenses of war, and there is no European country of which history gives us any 
account that has ever been thirty years together at peace, and yet it is only in these 
breathing times, that any government attends to those things, which promote the com- 
forts and felicity of society. If the thousands which have been expended in paying 
men to murder and distress each other, had been employed in providing for their 
happiness, the world, of which more than half is at present a desert, might have been 
a paradise. Whut should we say to a parcel of children who had a piece of ground 
given them to improve by way of amusement, and instead of employing themselves, 
were to be constantly quarrelling, and leave it neglected. Just such is the world 
which is given to men, they quarrel when they ought to enjoy, and torment, instead 
of being kind to each other, so that one might be tempted to think that they were 
sent here for no other purpose. War may, to a certain degree, be considered, an in- 
dispensible evil, yet surely there is more of it than can be requisite to repress an 
overflowing population. The wars which have been excited on the face of the 
habitable globe (by pride, power, avarice, ambition, and alas! religion) says a great 
calculator, of veracity, amounts to upwards of eighteen millions of human souls, 
slain by the sword, shot, burnt, hung, drowned, and massacred; Oh! ye advocates 
for war, read this deplorable picture of the depravity of human power ; ye religionists, 
ye moralists!, ye boasting philosophers! when will ye speak truth to thrones, rulers 
and governors of men?—An Extract from W. Burdon’s Materials for Thinking. 





“One Murder makes a villain, 
Mil‘ions a Hero. Princes are privileg’d 
To kill, and numbers sanctify the crime : 
Ah! why will kings forget that they are men? ( 
And men that they are brethren? Why delight 
Tn human sacrifice. Why burst the ties 
Of nature, that should knit their souls together, 
In one soft bond of amity and love. 
They yet still breathe destruction, still go on, 
Jahumanly ingenious to find out 
New pains for life, new terrors for the grave : 
Artificers of death! Still Monarchs dream 
Of universai empire growing up 
Prom ‘universal ruin. Blast the design 
Great Gud of Hosts, nor let thy creatures fall 
Unpitied victims at Ambition’s shrine.” 
Dr. Porteus, Bishop of London. 


* 


Port oF Lonpon.—It is stated that more ships sail from the port of London 
in a year, than from all other places in the world’ united. It has been conrputed 
that the total amount of property chipped and unshipped in the port of London ir 
one year amounts to nearly serenty millions sterling. There are employed about 
eight thousand watermen in navigating wherries and other craft; four thousand Ia- 
bourers, lading and unlading ships; twelve hundred reverme officers constantly doing 
duty; besides the crews of the several vessels, occupying a space of nearly five miles. 
On an average there are two thousand ships, in the river and docks, together with 
three thousand barges and small craft emploved in Jading end anlading; two thousend 
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three hundred barzes engaged in the inland trade, and three thousand wherries or small 
boats fur passengers. The exports and imports employ about four thousand ships, 
whilst the cargoes that enter the port are not less than fifteen thousand. 

Micirary Force tn Evrope.—According to a cal¢ulation published m 1824, 
in the Mentz Gazette, the military force of Europe then amounted to two milfien, 
five hundred thousand men, including all, both of the land aid séa service. ‘These 
cost their government annually 2,000,000,000 francs (about 1 i. each) or £91,666,666 
138 4d. sterling, while the entire territorial revenue of Europe doés not amount to 
more than 1,800,000,000 francs, or £82,500,000. About the eightieth part of the 
population of Europe is still under arms, and each inhabitant furnishes upwards of 
nine shillings sterling per year, for the support of this mass of armed men, whilst 
Europe is in profound peace. 

King Pencouins or Sourn GroreGra.—In pride, these birds are not surpassed 
even by the peacock, to which, they are very little inferior, in beauty of plumage, 
During the time of moulting, they seem to repel each other with disgust, on account 
of the ragged state of their coats; but as they arrive at the maximum of splendor, 
they re-assemble, and no one who has not completed his plumage is allowed to enter 
their community. Their frequently looking down their fronts and sides in order to 
contemplate the perfection of their exterior brilliancy, and to remove any speck which 
might sully it, is truly amusing to an observer. During the time of hatching, the 
miale is remarkably assiduous, so that when the hen has occasion to go off to feed and 
wash, the egg is transported to him, by placing their toes together, and rolling it from 
the one to the other, using their beaks to place it properly. The hen keéps charge of 
her young nearly a twelvemonth, during which time they change and@ complete their 
plumage; and in teaching them to swim, the mother has frequently to use some ar- 
tifice ; for when the young one refuses to take the water, she entices it to the side of 
a rock, and cunningly pushes it in, and this is repeated till it takes the sea of its own 
accord.— Weddell. 

THe ALBATROSS.—(The Diomedia of Ornithology) is a bird which has been often 
seen off the Cape of Good Hope, &c. and been often described; but as the species 
abound in South Georgia, I shall record a few observations, made on their domestic 
habits. A full grown Albatross sometimes measures 16 or 17 feet from the tip of one 
wing to the tip of the other, when expanded ; but more commonly they average about 
12 feet. These birds are so abundantly covered with feathers, that when plucked, 
they appear not above one half the original size, and our astonishment at their ap- 
parent magnitude immediately vanishes ; they weigh, when cleaned, from 12 to 25 Ib. 
There is something humorously remarkable in their way of mating; the couple 
approach one another with great apparent ceremony, bringing their beaks repeatedly 
together, and swinging their heads, and contemplating each other with very deliberate 
attention. Sometimes this will continue for two hours together, and to a person in- 
clined to be amused, the whole transaction appears not unlike one of our own for- 
mal courtships in pantomime. They have great power in their beaks, and when on 
the nest, will defend themselves for half an hour against an active dog. Their fect 
are webbed and remarkably large, sv that when the water is smooth they can walk on 
the surface with hardly any assistance from their wings, and the noise of their head is 
heard at a considerable distance. Their eggs are inferior to those of geese, but have 
niore white and less yolk in proportion to their size, and weigh generally one pound 
and three quarters. Weddell. 

Menpicity tx THe NETHERLANDS.—Times, Dec. 14, 1825.—According to a 
report preseated to the Government in 1814, there were then nearly 700,000 pau- 
pers Jiving scattered about, which in a population of 5,500,000 is more than 
i¢ hundredths, or one incight. At theend of 1893, there were moreover 31,000 
paupers, between 7 and $00 poorhouses, at the charge of the government, and 42 
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workhouses, in which more than 700 are employed ; but the system of culoniza- 
tion has succeeded so well, that very soon there will be no more occasion for these 
workhouses. There are already ten colonies (we believe they have been planted 
on the waste lands which are found in the Netherlands) of which eight are in the 
northern provinces and two in the southern, They contain 600 houses and be- 
tween 4 and 5,000 persons, who have already brought a great deal of land under 
cultivation. In general these colonies have succeeded beyond expectation ; they 
have both schools and churches, and present an appearance of contentment, The 
number of poor in the Netherlands leads to the remarkable conclusion—If among 
100 individuals there are 12 paupers, the latter must be nourished by the re- 
maining 88; but of these not more than 44 will be males; but suppose some of 
the fenales work, we must still deduct the children and the aged. But we must 
also deduct the members of administration, with all the subalterns of government, 
the military, the clergy, &c. &c. whence we may conjecture, that in one hun- 
dred persons, there are not fwenty-two whe work, and whose labor suffices, 
thanks to the fertility of Europe, to industry, and to the perfection of ma- 
chinery. 
Force of Custom. 


“ Such dupes are men to custom, and so prone 
To reverence what is ancient, and can plead 

A course of long observance for its use, 

That even servitude, the worst of ills, 

Because deliver’d down from sire to son, , 

Is kept and guarded as a sacred thing.’—Cowper. 


AVARICIous MarriAaGes.—As to the affections, they seldom flow ina natural 
direction. Look at their marriages! How few can say,— 


“Tis not the coarser tie of human laws, 
Unnat’ral oft,—and foreign to the mind, 
That binds our peace, but harmony itself, 
Attuning all our passions into love!” 


Imagine for a moment (and it will not be difficult to do so, for the reality is too fre- 
quently befure our eyes,) a fine girl, endowed by nature with a kind heart, an open, 
generous disposition, and qualities of mind capable of rendering her esteemed, re- 
spected, and beloved by all; imagine such a girl as this, under the influence ef 
parental avarice, striving to overcome the better feelings of her nature, to annihilate 
each interesting charm, and to become a slave, a mere thing of the world. At last 
her nature yields; behold her then, the purchased property of one who loves her little, 
and whom she loves less: the golden vision over, its real value known ; and stern reality 


presented to her view in all the horrors of remorse. Some little quarrel, perhaps, . 


with him she fomerly could just endure, converts indifference into hatred; and then, 
if formerly solicited by one she loved, too late she cries, “ Where might I now have 
been !’ Stung with remorse, she flies to books, perhaps, to dissipate the anguish of her 
mind ; but here again she fails. Perhaps a few lines, descriptive of the joys of virtuous 
love, may meet her eye; she dares not read them; throws the book away, and in the 
anguish of her soul, despair becomes the sole possessor of hermind. Such are the 
matchless joys of purchased love, and such the history of half our race. 

But days and years roll on, until at length, the constant struggie kills those kindlier 
feelings, which she once possessed. At last, she wonders why she ever felt a pang ; 
calls love the dream of childhood, and becomes herself the vender of her offspring’s 
joy. Ifsuch, then, be the picture of the wealthy world, we cannot envy it. If such 
the purchased joys of wealth, Jct us no longer blame the purchaser; who, mised by 
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promises of pleasure, false as they are fair, pursues the shadow and neglects the sub. 
stance; but rather let us think of him with pity, and lay before his view a specimen 
of what true pleasure is. In vain will falsehood then defend her cause; “ druth will 
prevail,” and man will yet become a happy race.—Gray. 

Tuunpber Bay in Lake Huron.—Nearly half way between Sagaraum Pay 
and the northwest corner of the lake, lies another, which is termed Thunder Bay. The 
Indiaas who have frequented these parts from the earliest periods, and every European 
traveller that has passed through it, have unamiously agreed to call it by this name 
on account of the continual thunder they have always heard there. The bay is about 
nine miles broad and whilst passing over it, which took up nearly 24 hours, it thun- 
deved and lightened, during the greatest part of the time, to an excessive degree. 
There appeared to be no visible reason for this, nor is the country im general subject 
to thunder; the hills arouad are not of a remarkable height, neither do the external 
parts of them seem to be covered with any sulphureous substance. But as this pheno- 
menon must originate from some natural cause, it is conjectured that the shores of 
the bay, or the adjacent mountains are either impregnated with an uncommon quan- 
tity of sulphureous matter, or contain some mctal or mineral apt to attract in a 
great degree the electrical particles that are hourly borne over them by the passing 
clouds.—Carver. 

ANIMAL BODIES PRESERVED FROM PUTREFACTION.—Amongst the most re- 
markable curiosities in the city of Bremen is the extraordinary and singular property 
of a vault in the cathedral, by which bodies are preserved in the same manner as if 
they were embalined. This vault is 60 paces long, and 30 broad. The light and air 
are constantly admitted to it, by three windows, though it is several feet beneath the 
ground. Here are five large oak coffins, each containing a body. The most curious 
aad perfect is that of a woman, said to be an English countess, who, dying in Bremen, 
ordered that her body should be placed in this vault, expecting that ber relations 
would cause it to be carried over to her native country. However, it has remained 
here 250 years. Though the muscular skin is totally dried in every part, yet so little 
are the features changed, that nothing is more certain, than that she was young and 
even beautiful. It is a small countenance, round in its contour, and the hair as light 
and glossy as that of a living person. In another coffin is the body of a workman 
who fell from the top of the cathedral and was killed instantly. His features shew 
this most forcibly. Extreme agouy is marked in them, his mouth is wide open, and 
his eyelids the same, the eyes are dried up, his breast is unnaturally distended, and 
his whole frame betrays a vielent death. A little child, who died of the small pox, 
is still more remarkable. The marks of the pustules, which have broken the skin on 
his hands and head, are very discernible ; and oie would suppose, that a body, which 
died of such a distemper, must contain in a high degree the seed of putrefaction. 
There are also im this vault, turkies, hawks, weasels, and other avimals, &c. of various 
ages, and all in excellent preservation. The cause of this phenomcuon is, doubtless, 
fhe dryness vf the place.—HW’razal. 


True Self Jnterest. 


“Tu faith and hope the world will disagree, 
But all mankind's concern is charity : 
All must be false that thwart this one great end ; 
And all of God, that bless mankind or mend. 
Maa, like the generous vine, supported lives ; 
The strengh he gains is from th’ embrace he gives. 
Thus God and Nature link’d the general chain, 
Aad bade self-lave and social be the same.” — Pope. 








